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FROM THE CHRISTIAN’S MAGAZINE. 
of brief Inquiry into the lawfulness of marrying a 
deceased wife's sister. 

The jaw of marriage is positive. No general 
principle can, of self, estadlish, with a binding 
force npoa the conscience, the doctriae, that 
‘the conjugal union 13, in all cases, to subsist be- 
tween one maa aod one woman only; aad, with 
the exception of conjugal infidelity, is to last 
duriug the joint lives of the parties.” Nothing 
but a divine institution could sudject them 'o this 
condition: nothing out a divine revelation com- 
municaied the knowledge of it. 

Again: Trere is no general principle; no rea 
soo fiom the wature of things; nothing but such 
an institution, so revealed, which can limit the 
right of contracting marriage with respect tothe 
degrees of kindred. Whe «marriages which im- 
mediately sucgeeded that of the first pan, were 
evidently between brothers and sisters. Unless 
parents had married their children, it could not 
be otherwise, without the creation of differen: 
races. And these marriages of broihers and sis 
terewere lawful. God, the holy and the just, 
could not, by his own act, lay upoo men a physi- 
cal necessity of sinning against him. But thar 
which is lawful in itself cannot become uvlaw- 
ful without the intervention of the legislative 
power; i. e. in the case before us, without tie 
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regard of the distinction of meats, which ie con- 
fessedly superseded;’ I reply, 

1, That is gratis dictum: an assertion without 
proof. N» fair reasooer will assume his facts, and 
put his ovposent to the proof of a negative. 

_ 2. Ifthe objector argue from the connection 
in which the reason of the law stands, he has no 
ight to stop at tie distinction of meats, but 
Must make it apply to the whole preceding ordi- 
naoces; the effect of which would be, (o repre- 
sent the most high God as punishing the nations 
of Canaan for the breacli of laws which 
were oever given to them; were never in- 
tended for them; and had no existence at all be- 
fore the punishment was denounced.  Ti.at be 
far from him to do, and far from us to impute to 
him, 

The objection itself concedes, according to 
what we have justestablished, that prior to the 
Levitical law, God had set up a barrier between 
the degrees of kindred, which marriage might 
not overleap: and forthe neglect of which he 
severely visited even idolatrous nations, Con- 
sequently, this law would have been in force 
nad the Levitrcal ‘aw never beea enacted. Bu’ 
that law embraced and confirmed the precediag 
law of marriage; 90d cou'd inno sense whatever, 
repeal it, Asa peculiarity of the Mosaic dis 

yensation it could not be repealed by the iniro- 
duc.ivn of the evangelical economy; or, to speak 
nore properly, could not expire by its own li- 
aitation: for it was oot a peculiarity of the Mo- 
sais dispensation. Express'y it is not repealed, 
oe declared to have ceased, in the New Testa 

rent. But:f it was confirmed by the Mosaic 


revelation; if it is not annulled by the exprese de- 
cision of the New Te-tameut; oor suverseded, 


‘4 aJewish peculiarity, by the genius of tre 


Christian religion, it is aot abolished, supersed 
ed, nor invalidated ai all; but isbinding upon us 
at this hour. 


Should-it still be urged, that “this reasoning 


SS LET, 
their abhorrence, or for his commendation, un- 
less the marriage in question were contrary to 
the law of God. Not merely the Mosaic law, 
surely! That law was now fulfilled, and its pe- 
culiarites were gone. lt never bound the Geo- 
tiles: yet incest is abhorred by them. But what 
createsincest? The divinelaw. We are thus 
brought back to the same result from which the 
objection had carried us away. That, for the 
neglect of which God punished the Heathen 
before the law of Moses: that, which was confirm. 
ed by the Mosaic law, that, whch obligated na- 
tions who knew uotthe rites of Moses; that, 
which the apostle,under the plenary inspiration, 
damas with his reprebation after their decease, 
belongs to alaw which is, and must be, of un 
alterable obligation. There isno escaping from 
this conclusion, without maiaotaining that Paul 
decided wrong; in other words, that the Holy 
Ghost committed a blunder. 
Let me add a consideration, which may io- 
fluence the prudent, even when conscience, 
vadly instructed, rebels against moral demon- 
stration. [tis said by Physiologists, that the io 
‘ermarriage of near relations, never fails to pro 
duce madness in the course of one or two gene 
rations. The fact they assert as incontestible. 
if it is so, as this wasnot the effect of the first 
marriage, it must be viewed as a physical pen- 
alty by which God has fortified his restrictive 
law of marriage. 
Upon the whole, ifthe limitations set to the 
degrees of kindred in marriage contracts hy the 
laws recorded inthe hooks of Moses, are not 
universally and perpetually moral, it is difficult 
‘o know how we shall ascertain moral law in 
aay case whatever 
(To be continued. ) 

-_——0) K - 
“ PLAIN PREACHING. @ 
Lather was particularly severe against, and 
denounced, all preachers that aimed at sublimi- 


Wuote No. 25” 


worthy, it was the Lord’s entirely. Phe witi 
the power, the success wae lis. He has aii tie 
honour. Wat was blame-worthy, it was alto- 
gether mine own. J take the ebame ot it iv 
myrelf, and wish for more of that true humeiug 
which he felt who confessed, J abhor myself und 
repent in dust and ashes. Every thing thai brags 
and keeps a deep sense of this alive on my soul 
13 profitable, because it is the means of keepiug 
up communion with the Almighty Saviour. It at- 
tords a fresh couviction, that / have no failings 
pardoned but t.rongh his blood, or subdued but 
through his grace, And, /trust, Jam livicg to 
learnto magnity bim iorbo.b. fa which, if you 
will give me your prayers, it ig the only favour 
I have to ask of you, anda great favor it is; the 
Lord incling your heart to do it fervently, ia 
brotherly love, such as J feel towards you. O 
pray, Lord bless you to pray for 

W. ROMAINE, 


“WHITEFIELD’s PREACHING. 

The foilowing remarkable circumstance, takea 
from a London Magazive, was probably related 
to and publisued by the late Rev. Audrew Ful- 
ier. 

Some years ago, a young man of the city of 
Norwich, of about 18 years sf ag, was walking 
o0e morning, with @ party of other youag men, 
who had all agreed for that day \o wake boliday, 
The first object that ateracted (reir avicntion was 
ao old woman, who preteaded ig toil fortunes, 
They immediately employed ner to tell theirs, & 
inat they mighi fully qualify her tor (heir unier- 
iaking, first made ter thoroughly istox.c.ted 
with spirituous liquor. The young wae of whom 
inention was first made, Was iaivrmed amoag 
other thiogs, that he would iiveioa very oid age, 
and see his ciuldreo, grand cuildrew, aad great 
grand -childreo growing up around win. Tuough 
he had assisied in quaiitying she old woman for 
tne fraud by iatoxicating her, yet he ha.! credu- 
lity enough to be struck with those paris waich 


will prove the perpetual and universal obliga 
tion tu observe the distinction of meats, which 
was also before the Mosaic law, I reply again, 
1. Tat the moral propriety of the prohibited 
degrees remain the same: their principle berg 
cominoa to all mankiad, which cannot be main- 


ty, difficulty and eloquence; and neglected the 
care of the soula of the poor, to seek their own 
praise and honour, aad to please one or two 
persons of consequence. Wheal preach, I sink 
myself deeply down: If regard neither doctors 


intervention of God himseif by a positive statute. 
The conclusion }s, either that there are no re- 
strigtivoy of marriage a: all in the article o 
kindred, or that (hey are to be sought for in 
the Scripiures. The first branch of the 


related tu himself. ‘*And 80,” quoth be, when 
aloue, **) am to live to see children, grand uhil- 
drea, and great grand-children! Ai thai age I 
must be a burden to the young people. Wuat 
soall 1 do? ‘There is wo way ior av old min to 


alternative will hardly be embraced Dy any vo 
ber-minded Christian. Qur inquiries, are,there 
fore, coofined to the second; that ts, ‘0 the ques- 
tion of fact; viz. What has God determined in 
his word? 

Op tins point the New Testament implies 
much, but tas nothingfurmal. We must, then, 
go back to the Oid Testament, or else adopt the 


tained of the distinction of meats. 


2. Thatin the 21st chapter of Leviticus, there 


is a repednioo, in sulstance, of these same re 
strictions, with the same reason subjoined; and 
immediately atter, the observance of the distinc 
tion of meats commanded, not only without that 


reason, but tor another reason. The seasoa for 


nor magters, of which there are ia the church 
above forty. But I have an eye to the multitude 
of young people, childrea, & servants, of which 
there fre more than two thousand. If preach to 
them aod direct my discourse to those that have 
need of it. A preacher should be a logician 
and a rhetorician; that is, he ehould be able to 
teach and to admonish. When he preaches up- 


render himself more agreeagvie to youth, than oy 
sitting and telling them pleasant and profiiable 
stories. I will then, (thought he,) during my 


youth, endeavour to store my mind with all kinds 


of knowledge. I will see aod hear aod nete down 
every thing that is rare aud woaderful, that I may 


ait, when iocapable of other employment, and 
entertain my descendanty. 


Thus siall my com- 


the first is, that by ‘vansgressing the laws of mar- 
riage, and by other moral impurities, the nations 
od made theinselves abborred of God. The 
reason for the distiuction of meats is, that Jeho- 
vali had separated the Israelites to himself. This 
shows that the distinction of meats wasoriginally 
ceremonial, which cannot be preteuded of the 
restr:ctioaos of marriage. 

3. The distinction of meats is formally abolish- 
edinthe New Testameat. Of this, I think, 
there can be no doubt by any man who com- 
pares Peter's vision, in Acts 10, with the decis- 1 
ion of the apostolical syaod, Acts 15. Se* partcu- 
larly verses 1.5.10. 24, 28. 29; and with the 
judgment of inspired Paul, Rom. xiv. Gal ii. 
i1—14. Col. ii. 16,17. Hebd. viii. 13. ix 10.— 
But the !aw of marriage 1s not abolished: for, 


yn any article, he muct first distinguish it, theo 

define, describe, and show what it is; thirdly, be 

must produce sentences from the Scripture to 

prove aad sengthen it; fourthly, te must ex 

plain it by exainples; fitthly, he must adorn it 

with similitades; and lastly, he must admonish 

and arouse the indoleat,correct the disobedient, 

and reprove the authors of false dactrine.’ 

0@o.--——— 

Things for which Evangelical Ministers are remark- 
able. 

For being much in the spirit of prayer. 

2. For abounding ia labours. 

3 For success in those labours. 

4. For activity in promoting whatever is cal- 

culated to advance the cause of the R deemer. 

5 They are the subject of frequent revilings. 


branch of the alternate which we have just re- 
jected, viz. that there are no restrictious at all. 

The most explict regulations are in the 13ih 
thapier of the book of Leviticus; out of which 
two quesilons arise. 

1. Is the law of marr.age therein prescribed 
binding upoo us? So that the degrees forbid- 
den to the Jews are equally torbiddeu to all 
mankiod? 

8. Supposing this law to be thus universal 
and perwavent, does it include and forbid the 
marriage of a deceased wife’s sister? 

Materials for a right decision of both seem to 
be within a very narrow compass. Wi.h regard 
to the former | remark, 

Ist. If the restrictions in the 18th of Leviti- 


pany be rendered pleasant, and [shall be respecte 
ed rather than ueglectedin old age. Let me see 
what can [acquire first? O here is the famous 
Methodist preacher Wiitelivtd; be is to preach 
they say to-night, | will go and hear him.” 

From these strauge motives the youog mag 
declaredjhe went tu Lear Whitefield. He preache 
ed that evening from Matt. in. 7. But when he saw 
many of tae Pharisees and Sadducees come to his bap. 
tism, he said uato tiem. O, generation of vipers, 
who hath warned you lo flee from the wrath to come? 
“Mr Whietield’’ said the young man, “describ. 
ed ibe Sadduceau character; «is did not touch 
me, I thouglit mysell as good a Chrigian as any 
ia Kogiand. Foi this te went to that of the 
Puarisees, He descrived ‘ueir exterior decency, 








eus are oo part of moral aw avw: if they are uot 
of universal and permanen: obligation, there is 
bo writien law, co divine statute, upon the sub- 
ject. Consequently, a maa \s ai liberty to marry 
is sigter, his mother, or lis daughter; and the 
converse. This, | believe would shock al: 
Christian feeling acd conscience. Incest, be 
it remembered, i# cot a crime against nature, or 
patural law. [t isacrime aguinst positive law 
only. ifyou discard the law of marriage, a6 luid 
dowa in Levi. 18; aad yet contead that there 
je such a ‘hing as incest at all, let the law which 
it violates be produced. 

2d. Immediately subjoined to the specifica- 
tion ot degrees within wich marriage might not 
be contracted, are the following ivjunction and 
reasun:~—*Detile noi ye yourselves in any of these. 
things; for im all these things the oatioas are de- 
filed which | cast out before you, aud the jand 
is defiled; therefore do I visit the iniquity thereof 
upon u, and the land itself vomiteth out ber ta- 
habitants.’ Lev. 18. ver. 24, 25 

But the Canaanites never were under the law 
of Moses; therefore their sin must have beeu 
committed against a law prior to, and more ge- 
neral than, the Mosaic dispeasation; the righte 
ous God never makes ex post factolaws. Now, 
wiat law could equally biad the seed of Coaaau 
and the seed of Abraham; the Hittiie and we Ile. 
brew; the people who were within, and people 
who were without, the covenant of peculiarity, 
equally bind them ina materin which all man- 
kind have a common interest, aad will continue to 
have it so loog as there shall be male and fe. 
male, but e law which binds meo universally? 
itis only because the law reached to the whole 
human family, that it embraced the inhabitants of 
Canaan. 

If any one object, that ‘the “defilement”’ of 


3. Io discussing the case of the incestuous 
man at Cormth, Paul assumes, as a fact not to be 
disputed, the coutiiuaace of the old restrictions. 
Had they been aboli-bed, it would have been no 
more “fornication,” for @en- to marry his father’s 
widow, than apy other uobetrothed woman — 
Had it been adultery, the crime would have been 
no more heinous than, nis cohabiting with any 
other married woman. Yet Paul lays heavy 
stress upon this circumstauce, that she had been 
his father’s wife. A circumstance of a0 weight 
at all, unless the divine law concerning prohi- 
bitedd grees was in force. There such a con- 
nexion is expressly forbidder. But you must 
take the whole law together. You may not pick 
out one or two of 1s provisions, at your pleasure 
or your conveuieuce, aad throw aside the reat. 
Unless you can show a dispeusation from 
the law-giver, every part of the law is bindiag, 
for the same reasun which readers aay part of 
it biadiag, as the divine authority equally per- 
vades all its paris. 

In the course of his remarks, Paul observes, 
that having “a father’s wife,” is a species of ua- 
cleanness, which wos not ‘sa muchas named a- 
moog the Geatiles.”? [need oot prove that this 
tsa Scriptural form of speech expresasing the 
utmost detestation, as ia Ephes, v. 3. *Fornica- 
tion, andalluncleanness, and covetousness, let 
it aot be once named amoug you, as becometh 
saints.’ It is obvious, on the face of the argu 
ment, that Paul approves of thia feeling among 
the Geutiles. Now, how came the Geatiles 
by u? and why did the apostle approve 
t? If it had sot beea right, he had not ho- 
aoured it with bis apostolic sanction, Right it 
could oot be, unless conformable to the divine 
law. The case was a case of iacest: the Gen 





the Canaanitish nations, comprehend their dis- 


tiles abhorred it; the apostle commends them; 
but there could have been no place either tor 


6 The votaries of this world oppose them 
These will be found to have distinguished 
Evangelical men at all former times, and dis- 
tinguish them now.’ 

—s {oo . 

FROM THE LONDON CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF REV. W. RO 
MAINE. 


Addressed to John Thornton, Esq. 8 
Hon. Sin—I cannot seethe motive for your 
reproof, but whatever it waa, [ fall uader it, and 
stand corrected. [I have nota word to say for 
myself before God or man. [ cry peccavi. My 
mouth was never more stopped about self defence 
than at present. Although I am persuaded of 
God’s special love to mv soul, and of the free 
forgiveness of sins, yet I feel it daily hard fight. 
ing against them.—now at the close of the bat- 
tle, very, very |:.cd—yea, so hard that [ am 
stript of every great and high conceit of myself, 
and am forced every moment to renounce all 
self confidence. There is not aman in the world 
more exercised withthe body of sin, or more 
plagued witn its continual opposition to God’s 
most holy will. {a these sore conflicts, there 
is not a sin that can be committed, but I find it 
in me, andif God leave me to myself, may be 
committed by me. In this situation your reproot 
found me, acknowledging that salvation never 
did come, nor possibly can come, to one less de- 
serving of it than [ am. 

Go on, then, Sir. Repeat your charges.— 
Make one fauli a thousand. Multiply that by 
thousands, by tens of thousands, yet still you are 
tar short. J feel more than you can oumber.— 
I have nothing in me, nothing done by me, no- 
hhing can even think of which is mine own, 
but what, God knoweth, [ loath and abhor my 


k.ed in their hearts. 
iengti ia ihe course of iis sermon, he abrapily 
broke off; paused for 4 tew momeuts; tien burst 
into a fuod of tears; lifted up hs sands and e.g, 
aud exclaimed. ‘O my bearers! the wrath’s to come! 
the wrath’s to come!’ 
heart iike le.i into the waters. 
the sermon vas ended, retired alone. 
& weeks I could think of litle else. Those awful 


wrauth’s te cone! the wrath’s to come!’ 


but observed tiiat the po.soa of the viper ran- 
This rather shook me. At 


Phese words sunk ino wy 
I wept, & when 
Foi days 


words would fellow me, wherever [ went, ‘ The 
The issue 
was, that the young maa, soon after, made a 
public profession of religion, and iaa little time 
became a very considerable preacher, He re- 
lated the circumstauce @ few years siace, to 

GAIUSU— 


Family Devotion.—I knew a worthy man, who 
professed 9 bs religious, that omitted family 
prayers, because, he said, he had no time toda 
tuis daty, And yet be daily wasted more time 
in suoking, than would have beeq oeceasary 
for reading ® chapter, and offering a prayer 
night and worniog, at the domestic altar. There 
is 80 head of a family who has nottime for daily 
family worship, if he had inclination. Con. 
mandthetime. Jt the duty abridges other em- 
ployments, your labours will be more happily 
and beneficially employed. Give not the world, 
or self or friends, ail your time. Prayers and 
provender delay not man or beast aays the pro. 
verb.——Ch, Reg. 


Mr. Cecil used to say, that ‘the devil did aot 
care how ministers were employed, if vot in their 
proper work: whether ia hunting and field sports; 
st cards and assemblies; in writing notes on the 
classics; or io politics, &c = was all one ta 








self for. If ever [said or did any thing praise- 


io bim; eagh might please hig own tasie, 





enjoyed, as he merited, the entire confi- 
dence of his new soveremgn, as he bad 
eminently responded to that of his prede- 
cessor. But we have had the most sat- 
iefactory assurances, that the sentiments 
of the reigning Emperor towards the U. 
States are altogether conformable to 
those which had so long and constantly 
animated his imperial brother; and we 
have reason to hope that they will 
serve to cement that harmony and good 
understanding between the two nations 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. . 
The Sabbath Schools of this City 
and vicinity wilt assemble on Christ- 
mas morining at half past 10 o'clock, 
m the Methodist Episcopal Courch. 
Rev. Mr. Waterman will preach a 
Sermon on this interesting occasion: 
to commence at tleven o’clock. q he 
ground floor is devoted to the Sab- 
bath Schools. The gallery for Spec- 
tators, parents, &c. ‘Phe Committ ¢ 
of Arrangement will endeavour lo pro- 
vide seats for as many as possible. 
For the Committee of the Pitts- 
burgh Schoo! Union. 
CHAS. CRAIG, Chairman. 





—=—_ — 
NINETEENTH CONGRESS. 

The Second Sessivo of the Niveteenth Con- 
gress opened on the 4b instant. In the Se- 
pai¢, the Hon. John ©. Caihuu», Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, took the Chair at 
12 o'clock; and the soil was then ealled by 
the Secretary, Walter Lowrie, Exy. The 
House was culled to order at the same hour, 
by the Speaker, the Hon. John Saylor of N 
York: The roll wasthen called by the Se- 
evetary. A jorntcommit&e ws appointed 
$+ wait on the President, and infor him, tnat 
both Houses were organized. 


DecempBer 5th, 4826. 


President’s Message. 

At $2 o’clock this day, the Prest- 
deut of the United Statee transmitied 
to both Houses of Cangress the lollow- 
ing Message, 

Fellaw-Ciizens of Wie Senate, 

and of hie House of Representa qwes: 

‘The assemblage of the Representa 
tives of our \ nion in both Houses of 
Congress at this time occurs under cir- 
eumstances calling for the renewed 
homage of our grateful acknowledge- 
m-itsto the Giver of all good. Witb 
the exceptions incidental to the most fe- 
licitous condition of human existence, we 
continue to be highly favored in all the 
elements whieh contribute to individual 
comfort and to national prosperity. Io 
the survey of our extensive country. we 
have generally to observe aboces of 
health and regions of plenty. In our 
eival and poiitical relations we have 
peace without and tranquility within 
eur borders. We are, asa people, in‘ 
creasing with unabated rapidity in pop 
ulation wealthy; and national resources; 
and, whatever differences of opinion ex- 
ist among us, with regard to the mode 
and the means by which we shall turn 
the beneficence of Heaven to the im- 
provement of our own condition, there 
is yet a spirit’ animating us all. which 
wil; not suffer the bounties of Providence 
to be showered upon us in vain but will 
receive them with grateful hearts and 
apply (bem with unwearied hands, to the 
advancement of the general good. 

On the subjects recommended to the 
considerstion of Congress at their last 
S-ssion, some were then definitively act- 
ed upon, Others Jeft unfinished, but 
partly matured, will recur to your atten- 
tion, without needinga renewal of no- 
tice from me. ‘The purpose of this com- 
munication will be to present to your 
view the general aspect of our public af- 
fairs; at this moment, and the measures 
which have been taken to carry into ef- 
feet the intentions of the Legislature as 
signified by tie laws then and _herete- 
fore enacted > 

In our intercourse with the other na- 
tions of the earth, we have still the hap- 
piness of enjoy ng peace anda general 
good understanding — qualified, however, 
in several important instances, by collis- 
tons of interest, and by unsatisfied claims 
of justice, tothe settlement of which, 
the constitutional interposition of the leg- 
islative authority may become ultimately 
indispensable, 

By the decease of the Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia which oceurred cotem- 


cannot but result in the advancement of 
the welfare and prosperity of both. 


‘ .¢ 
{ ssbb § 
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vhich founded in congenial interests, 


Our relations of commerce and navi- 
gation with France are. by the operation 
of the Convention of 24th June, 1922, 
with that nation, in a state of gradual and 
progressive improvement. Convinced, 
by all our experience, no less than by 
the principles of fair and liberal recipro- 
city, which the United States have con- 
stantly tenderest to all the nations of the 
earth, as the rule of commercial inter 

course which they would universa ly 
prefer, that fair and equal competition is 
most conducive to the interests of both 
parties, the Catted Siates in the nego- 
tiation of that Convention, earnestly 
contended for « mutual renunciation of 
discriminating duties and charges on the 
ports of the two counrries. Unable to 
obtain the immediate recognition of this 
principle in its full extent after reducing 
the dutie of discrimination, so far as 
vas found attainable. it was agreed that 
atthe expiration of two years from the 
ist of October, 1822, when the Conven- 
tion was to go into effect, unless a no- 
tice of six months on either side should 
be given to the other, that the Conven 

tion itaelf must terminate, those duties 
should be reduced by one fourth; and 
that this reduction should .e yearly re.- 
peated until all discrimination should 
cease while the Conveuiion itself should 
continue in force. By the effect of this 
stipulation,three fourths of the discrimine | 
ating duties which had been levied by 
each party upon the vessels of the other 
in its ports, have already been removed; 
and on ¥ Ist of next October. should 
the Convention be still in foree. the 
remaining fourth will be discontinued. 


piog by this bounty spon their too- 
nage, is net to be comerdered as a dis 
criminating daty. But it capnet be 
dened that it prodeces all the same 
effects. [lad the matual abolition been 
stipulated by treaty, such a bounty 
upou the aatioval vessels could scarce- 
ly have beea granted consistently with 
good faith, Yet as the act of Can- 
gress of 7th January, 1324, has pot 
expressly authorised the execulive aa- 
thority to determine what shall be 
considered as arevival of discrimina 
ting duties by a foreign government 
to the disadvantage of the United 
States, and as the retaliatory measure 
on our part, however just and neces- 
sary, may tend rather to that conflict 
ot legisiation which we depreciate, 
(han to that coucert to which we to 
vile all commercial nations, as most 
conductive to their interest aud oar 
own, | have thought it more consis- 
tent with the spirit of our institetions 
to efer the subject again to the para- 
mount anthority of the Legislature to 
decide what measure the emergency 
may require, than abraptiy, by procla- 
mation, tv carry tmto effect the mina- 
iory provision of the actot (824 
During the last session of Congress, 
Treaties of amity, Navigation, and 
Cominerce, were uegociated and sign- 
ed at this place witb the Government 
of Denuark, in Europe and with the 
Federation of Central America,io this 
hewisphere, These Treaties then re- 
ceived the constitutional sanction of 
the Senate, by the advice and consent 
to their ratification, They were ac- 
cordingly ratined on the part of the 
United Siates, and, during the recess 
of Congress, have been also ratitied 
by the other respective contracting 
parties. ‘The ratitications have been 
exchanged and they have been pub- 
lished by proclamations, copies of 
which are herewith communicated to 
Congress. ‘lhese Treaties have es- 
tablished between the contractmg par- 
ties the principals of equality aod re 
ciprocity in their broadest and most 





i‘rench vessels laden with French pro- 
duce, will be received in our ports on 
the same terms as our own; and ours. in| 
returo, will enjoy the same advantages | 
in.the ports of France. By these approx. | 


charges, not only has the commerce bes, 
tween the two countries prospered, but! 
friendly dispositions have been, ow both 
sides, eucouraged and promoted, They | 
will continue to be cherished and culti- | 
ated on the part of the U. States. It} 
would have been gratifying to have had | 
it in my power to add that the claims 
upon the justice of the French Govern. 
ment, involving the property and the 
comfortable subsistance of many of our 
fellow citizens. and whch have been so 
long aud so earnestiy urged, were ina 
more promising train of adjustment than 
at your last meeting; but their condition | 
remains unaltered, 

With the Government of the Neth- 
erlands, the mutual abandooment of 
discriminating cuties had been regula. 
ted by Legislative acts on both sides. 
Che act of Congress of the 20th of 
April, 1818, abolished all discrimina- 
ting duties of impost and tonnage, up- 
on the vessels and produce of the 
Netherlands in the ports of the Uni- 
ted States, upon the assurance given 
by the Government of the | Nether- 
lands, that all such duties operating 
against the shippiig aod commerce of 
the United States, in that Kingdom, 
had been abolished, ‘hese recipro. 
cal regulations had contioued in furce 
several years, when the discriminating 
principle was resumed by the Neth. 
erlands ina new aod indirect form, 





poraneously with the commencement of 
the last Session of Congress, the United | 
Blates have been ceprived of a long tri | 
ed steady and faithful friend. Boro to} 
the inheritance of absolute power, and) 
trained in the school of adversity, from | 
which mo power on earth however abso 

Jute, is exempt, that monarch, from his, 
youth, had been taught to feel the foree | 
and value of public opinion, & te be sen-| 
sible that the interests of his own! 
government would best be promoted by | 
a frank and fr.endly intercourse with this; 
republic as those of his people would be} 
advanced iby a liberal commercial inter-| 
course with our country. A candid and’ 
confidential interchange of sentiments be- 
tween hun and the Government of the! 
United States, upov the affairs of South-| 
ern America. took place at a period not 
long preceeding his demise .and contrib- | 
uted to fix that course of policy which 
Tf to ths other governments of Europe 
r» alternative but that of sooner or later 
r-cognizin: the independence of our 
svuthern neighbors. of which the exam- 
pebhad by the United States, already 
been set. ‘The ordinary deplomatic com- 
munieat.ons between his successor, the 
Emporor Nicholas, and the U. States. 
Have suffered some interruption by the 
illness, departure, and subsequent de- 
cease of his minister residing here, who 





by a bounty of ten per cent, in the 
shape of a retuco of duties to their na- 
tional vessels, and in which those of 
the United States are not permitted 
to participate. By the act of Con- 
gress ofthe 7th Janoary, 1824, all 
liscrimivating daties in the United 
States were suspended, so far 
as related to the vessels aod produce 
ifthe Netherlands, vo long as the re. 
ciprocal exemption should be extend 
ed to the vessels aud produce of the 
United Siates in the Netherlands — 
Bat tie same act provides that inthe 
event of a restoration of discrimina- 
{i.g duties, to opetate against the 
shipping awl commerce of the United 
States, in avy of the foreign countries 
referred io therein, the suspension of 
discriminating duties in favour of the 
avigation of such foreign country 
should cease, and all the provisions of 
the acts imposing discriminating for- 
eigt to siage and impost duties jn the 
United States, should revive and be 
to full force with regard to that na- 
tion, 

In the correspondence with the 
Government of the Netherlands upon 
this subject, they have contended tha 


again 


imations to an eqnality of duties and of | 


| Treaty with Sweden was limited, bas 


iuberal extent: Each party admitting 
the vessels of the other into its ports, 
laden with cargoes the produce or 
manufacture of any quarter of the 
globe, upon the payment of the same 
duties of tonage and impost that are 
chargable upon their own, They 
have further stipulated, that the par- 
ties shall hereatier grant no favor of 
navigation or commerce to any other 
nation, which shall not, upon the same 
terms be granted to each other; and 
that neithee party will impose upon 
articles of merchandise, the produce, 
or manufacture of the other,any other 
or higher duties than upon the like ar- 
ticles, being the produce, or manufac. 
ture of any other country. ‘Vo thesg 
principles there ig, in the Convention 
with Denmark, an exception, with re- 
gard to the colonies of that King 
dom in the Arctic Seas, but none with 
regard to her colonies inthe West In- 
dies, 

Jo the course of the last summer,the 
term to which our last Commercial 


expired, A continuation of it is in the 
contemplation of the Swedish Govern- 
ment, and ts believed to be desirable 
on the part of the United States. It 
has been proposed by the King of Swe. 
den, that, pending the negociation of 
renewal, the expired Treaty should 
be mutually considered as still in force; 
a measure which will require the 
sanction of Congress to be carried in- 
to effect on our past,and which | there- 
fore recommend to your consideration. 

With Prassia, Spain, Portugal, and 
to general all the European Powers, 
between whom and the United States 
relations of freodly intercourse have 
existed, their condition has not mate- 
rially varied since the last session of 
Congress. Iregret not to be able 
io say the same of our commercial in- | 


of Great Britain, America. Ne, 
gociations of the highest importance 
to our commpn interests have been for 
several years in discussion between 
the two Goverumenis: on the 
part of the United States have been 
iovartiably porsved in the spirit of can- 
dor and conciliation. Iluterests of 
great magaitude and delicacy had 
been adjusted by the conventions of 
1815 and 1818, while that of 1829. 
mediated by the lute Emperor Alex- 
ander, had promised a satisfactory 
compromise of claims which the Gov- 
eroment of the United States, in justice 
to the righis ofa samerous class of 
their citizens, was bound to sustain 
Bat with regard to the commercial in- 
tercourse between the United State: 
and the British colomes in America, it 


io 


and 


tercourse with the coloatwl) possessions | | 
> 


ing tatistactory to both. The relative 
geographical position, aod the re 

spective products of nature cultivated 
by human industry, bad consiituted 
the elements of a commercial jater- 
course between the United States and 
British America, iosular and continen- 
tal smportant to the wnbabstants of both 
countries But bas been interdict- 
ed by Great Lritain, upon a principle 
beretofore practised upon by the col- 
onizing sations of Europe, of holding 
the trade of their colonies, each 1 ex 
clusive monopoly to herself = After 
the termination of the late war, this 
interdiction bad been revived,and the 
Beitish Government declined including 
thie portion of our intercourse with ber 
porressions inthe negociation of the 
convention ol 1815. The trade 
then carried on exclusiveiy in British 
vessels, till the act of Cougresa con- 
cernmg navigation, of 1218, and the 
suppelmental act of 1820, met the jn- 
terdict by a corresponding measure on 
the part of the United States: These 
measures, vot of retaliation but of nec 

essary sel{-defence,were soon succeed 

ed by an act of Parhament, opening 
certain colonial ports te the vessels of 
the United States, comig directly 
{rom them, and to the importation 
from them of certain articles of our 
produce, burdened and heavy duties, 
and excluding some et the most valu- 
able articles of our exports, The 
United States opened their ports to 
British veesels from the colonies, upon 
terms as exactly corresponding with 
those of the Act of Parliament, as, in 
the relative position of tue parties, 
could be make, And a negociation 
was commenced by mutual consent, 
with the hope, on our part, that a re- 
ciprocal spirit of accommodation and a 
common sentiment of the importance 
of the trade to the interests of the in- 
habitants of the two countries,between 
whom it must be carried on, would 
ullimatgly bring the parties to a com- 
promise, with which both might be 
satistied. With this view, the Govern- 
ment of the United States had deter- 
mined to sacrifice something of that 
entire reciprocity which tn all com- 
mercial arrangements with Foreign 
Powers they are entitled to demand, 
and to agquiese in some inequalities 
disadvautageous lo ourselves, rather 
than forego the benefit of w final and 
permenant adjustment of this interest, 
to the satisfaction of Great Britain 
herself. 

The negociation, repeatedly sus- 
pended by accidental circumstances, 
was, however, by mutual agreemeni 
and expregs assent, considered as pen- 
ding, and to be speedily resumed — 
In the meantime another act of Par- 
lament, so dovbt{ul and ambiguous 
in it import as to have been misunder- 
stood by the officers in the Culonses 
who were to carry tt into execution, 
opens again certain Colonial ports, 
upon new conditions and terms, with 
a threat to close them agaist any 
pation which may not accept those 
terns, as prescribed by the British 
Government. This act passed in July, 
1825. not communicated to the Gov 
ernment, of the United States, not uo 
derstood by the British Officers of the 
Customs in the Colonies where 11 was 
to be enforced, was neverthele:- 
mitted tothe consideration ot Con 
gress, attheir last session’ With the 
knowledge thata wegociation upov 
the subject hac long been in progress 
anc pledges given of its resumption al 
an early day, it was deemed expedien 
to await the result of that negociation 
rather thao to subscribe implicitly to 
terms the import of which was no 
clear, asd which the British authort- 
ties themselves, in this hemisphere 
were not prepared to explain. 

Immediatcly after the chose 
Session 


CMtinreished 1 


Wae 


sub- 


of th 


‘ ‘ 
last of Congress, one of ux 


mest i7ems Was UIs 
utiched as Mavog Extrao 
Minisccs ty 


tain, furs iw 


ivary 
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hoirstructi 


ipotemibiry t eat B 


Wie 
to : 


we could not doubt would | { 


ve i 


conclus‘on cf this long contr: 


terest, Upon terms woceptable to Gres 


Britain. Upon bis at 
he hid delivered 


val, and belo 
his leiters ot cre 
dence, he was met by an Order of th 
B itish Council, exctucti 
iberthe first of Deeemac 
Feut, the vessels of the U 
sli the Colonia! Brisist 
cepuny Immediately b 
our 


g, trous @u 


pow ct- 
ited Stat 
trom 


ports, © 


those rdem 


upon Territories. jn answer! 


nis ~€Xpostulations upon «a m 
unexpected, he is informed tha 
according to the ancient mexims ¢ 
policy of European rations having ce 
ionics, their trade is an exclusive pr 
session of the mothér country. Th 
all participation in it by other natior 
isa boon or favor not forming a su 


ast 
thus 


\ed by the Legislative Acts of the pow. 
er owning the colony ‘That the Bri- 
ush Government, therefore, declines 

cgotiating concerning ft; and that, os 
he United States did not forthwith ace 
cept purely and sunply the terms of 
feved by the Act of Parhament,o! July, 
1825, Greot Britain would net now ad 
mit the vessels of the United Strategy 
even upon the terms on which she hag 
opened them to the navigation of other 
nations, , 

We have been accustomed to 
sider the trade which we bave ci 
ed with the British Colonies, raties 
an Interchange of mutual bencf 
a mere favor recetvcu; that, ure 
every circumstance, we have poven 
ainpte equivalent. We have secn ¢ 
ty other nation, holding Colo.ies, rod 
gotiare with other nations, «: d gout 
them, freely, admission to th Cuniog 
by Treaty, and, so far ate th 
colovizing nations of Lure -e Tow’ Lom 
refusing to negotiate for trace with 
their Colonies, that we ourselves have 
secured acces, tu the Colonics of nore 
‘nan one of them by Freaty. The re. 
fusal, however, of Gireat Britain tones 
yotiste, leaves to tue United States no 
other than that of reguias 
ting, Or Iplercicting, allopether, the 
uade on their part, sccerding as either 
measure may effect the imeresis of 
our own Gountry; apd, with that exe 
clusive object, lavould recommend the 
whele subject to your Calm and candid 
deliberations, 

iis inoped that our unavailing exe 
ertions tv accomplis: a cordial goad 
understanding: on (his interest, will not 
lave an ubpropitious effect upon the 
other great topics of discussion be» 
iween the two Governments. Our 
Northeastern and Northwestern boune 
daries are still unadjusted. The Com 
missieners under the 7th article of the 
Treaty of Ghent bave nearly come te 
ihe ciose of their labors; nor can we 
repounce the expectation, enfeebled 
as 10 is, that they may agree upon their 
Keport to the satisiaction or acquits 
cence of both parties. The Commise 
siop for liquidating the claims for in- 
demniy for slaves carried away after 
the close of the war, has been sitting, 
with doubthal prospects of success—— 
Propositions of compromise have,hows 
ever pa-sed between the two Govern. 
nents, the result of which, we flatter 
vurseives, May yet prove satisfaccory, 
Our own dispositions and purposes 
towards Great ib. itaip are all triendly 
ang .Ou /jiatory; nur can we abandon, 
Dut with strong reluctance, the bee 
icf thatthey wall, ultimately, mecta 
eturn, not of favours, which we neither 
ask nor desire, but of equal reciprocity 
ard good will, 

With the American Governments of 
inis hemisphere we Continue to Maite 
tain an intercourse altogether friendiy, 
aud between their nations and ours that 
comme cial interchange of which must 
iual benefitis the source,, and mutual 
comfort and harmony the result, is 
ina continual state of improvements 
The war between Spain and them, 
since the total expuision of the Spane 
ist military force trom tneir continen- 
tel territories, has been little more 
than nonmwal; and their internal tram 
quil ty, though occasionally menaced 
vy ihe egit.tuons which civil wars pev- 
er fail to leave behind them, has not 
been effected by any serious calam 
nity. , 

Lhe Congress of Ministers from 
several of those nations which assem« 

ied at Panama, after a short session 
here adjourned to mect again, ata 
more favorable season, In the neighs 
vorhood of Mexico. The decease of 
one of our Ministers on his way tothe 
isthmus, and the impediments of whe 
season Which dcisyed the departure of 
ne other, depriv.c us of the advantage 
ied at the first mect- 
css. There is, howe 
iv believe that any of 

ve Wats Uons ol the Congress were 
fu naure to effect injuriously the 
tcrests ef the United States, or to 
quue the ioterposiiiva of our Mini 
ts, bad they been pres nt. 

Their absence has, indeed, deprived 
18 of the opportunity of possessing pre- 
cise and information of the 
reaties which were coocluded at Pana- 
wa; and the whole result has confirmed 
me in the conviction of the expediency 
to the LU, States of being represented 
st the Congress. ‘The surviving meme 
ver of the Mission, appointed during 
vour last session, has accordingly pro- 
eeded to his Cestination 
or to his cistingaished and lamented a% 
ociate will be nominated to the Senate. 
\ Treaty of Amity, Navigation. & Com» 
the course of the last 
ummer, been concluded by our Minise 
ery Plenipotentiary at Mexico, with the 

. States of that Confederacy, which 
vill also be laid before the Senate, for 
heir advi.e with regard to its ratilca 
‘on. 

Jo adverting {o the present condition 
' our fiscal concerns, and to the pros 
ects of our Revenue, the fiast remark 
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the favor showa te their own ship- 


has hitherto been found impracticable 
to bring the parties to am understand. 


Jest of negociation, but to be regulas 
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gre less exuberantly prosperous than 
they were atthe corresponding period 
of the last year The severe shock 
go exiensively sustained by the com 

mercial and manoofacturing interests 
io Great Britain, bas not been with- 
out aperceptable recoil upon ourselves 
A sce importation trom abroad is 
necessarity succeeded by a reduced 
return to the Treasury at home. The 
pet revenue of the present year will 
pot equal thatof the last.” And. the 
receipts of that which 1s to come will 
fall snort of those in the current year. 
The dimunition, however, is in part 
attributed to the flourishing condition 
of some of our domestic manufactures, 
and so far 1s compeosated by ap equi- 
valeat more profitable to the nation. 
It isalso gratifying to perceive, that 
the deficiency in the revenue, while it 
scarcely exceeds the anticipations of 
the last year’s estimates from the 
Treasury, has not toterrupted the ap- 
plication of more than eleven millions 
during the present year, to the dis- 
charge of the principal and interest of 
the debt, nor the reduction of upwards 
of upwards of seven millions of the 
capital debt itself. 

Tne balance in the treasury on the 
first of January last, was five millions 
two hundred and one thousand 91x 
hundred and fifty dollars and forty- 
three cents, ‘The receipts from that 
time to the 30th of September last, 
were nineteen millians five hundred 
and eighty-five thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirtv-two dollars and fifty 
cents. The receipts of the current 
quarter, estimated at six millions or 
dullars, yield, with the sums already 
received, a revenue of about twenty 
five milions and a half for the year. — 
The expenditnres for the three first 
quarters of the year have amounted to 
eighteen millions seven hundred aod 
fourteen thousand two bundred and 
twenty-six doilars and sixty-six cents- 
The expeaditures of the curreat quar 
ter are expected, including the two 
millions of the principal debt to be 
paid, to balance the receipts. 50 that 
the expenses uf the year, amounting 
to opwards of a million less than its 
income, will leave a proportionally in- 
ereased balance in the Treasury on 
the first of January, 1827, over that 
of the first of January iast. Instead 
of five millions two hundred thousand, 
there will be six millions four hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The amount of duties 
merchandise imported from the com- 
mencement of the year until the 30th 
of September is estimated at twentyone 
millions two hundred and filty thousand 
dollars, and the amount that will pro- 
bably accrue during the present quarte: 
is estimated at four millions (wo hun- 
dred and fifiy thousand, making for the 
whole year twenty five millions and a 
half, from which the drawbacks being 
deducted, wil) icave a clear revenuc 
from the customs, receivable in the 
year 1827, of abouttwenty millions tou 
hundred thousand dollars, which with 
the sums to be received from the pro 
ereds of public lands, the bank divi- 
dends, and other incidental receipts, 
will form ap aggregate of about twenty 
three millions, a sum falling short of 
the whole expences of the present year, 
little more than the portion of these 
expenditures applied to the discharge 
of the public debt, beyond the annual 
appropriation of ten miliions, by the 
act of 30 March, 1817. At the vas- 
sage of that act, the public debt 
amounted to one hundred and twenty—| 
three millions and a half. On the first 
of January next it will be short of sev» 
enty four millione In the lapse of 
these ten years, fifty millions of public 
debt, with the annual charge of up- 
wards of three millions of interest upon 
them, ,have een extinguished. A 
the passage of that act, of the annual 
appropriation of the tcn millions, seven 
were absor ed in the payment of imer- 
est, and net more thon three millions 
went toreduce the capital of the debi 
Of the same ten millions, at this tim 
scarcely four ave applicable to the i 
terest, and upwards of six are effec iv: 
in melting down the capital, Yet our 
experience has proved that a revenuc 
consisting so largely of imposis an 
tonnage, ebbs and flows to an exiraor- 
dinary extent, with all the fluctuations 
incident to the general commerce of 
the world. It is within our recollectior 
that ever, in the compass of the same 
last ten years, the receipts of the trea- 
sury were not adequate to the expen- 
ditures of the year; and that in wwe 
Successive years it was found necessary 

to resort to loans to meet the engage 
ments of the nation. The returning 
tides of succeeding years replenished 
the public coffers, until they have agair 
legun to feel the vicissitudes of a de 
cline. To produce these alternations 
of fullness and exhaustion, the relativ: 


secured on 


vernmrents, politicat revolutions, tne 
prosperous or decaying condition of 
manufactures, Commercial specula- 
uons, and many other causes, not al 
ways to be traced, variousiy combin. 
We have found the alternate swells 
ind diminutions embracing periods ot 
from two to three years. The iast pe- 
riod of depression tu us was from 1819 
to 1822. The corresponding revival 
was from 1823 to the commencement 
ol the present year. Still we have no 
cause to apprehend a depression com- 
parable to that of tne former period, ur 
even to anticipate a deficiency which 
will intrench upon the ability to apply 
the annual ten millions to the reduc- 
tion of the debt. It is well for us how- 
ever, tobe admonished of the necessi 
ty of abiding by the maxims of the 
most vigilant economy, and of resorting 
\o all honourable and useful expedients 
for pursuing with steady and inftexible 
perseverance the total discharge of the 
lebt. 

Besides the seven millions of the 
‘oans Of 1813, which will have been 
dscharged in the course of the present 
year, there are nine millions which, by 
the terms of the contracts, would have 
been, and are now, redeemable. Tuir- 
teen millions more of the lo.n of 1814 
will become redeemable from and af- 
ver the expiration of the present month, 
and nine other millians from and after 
the close of the ensuing year, They 
constitute a mass of thiriy-one miitions 
of dollacs, al) bearing an interest of six 
per cent. more than twenty millions of 
which will be immediaiely redeemable, 
ind the rest within litthe more than a 
year. Leaving of this amount fifteen 
nillions tv Continue at sx per cent. 
rut to be, as fur as shall be found prac- 
tcabie, paid off in the year 1827 and 
1823, there is scarcely a doubt, tha 
he remaining sixteen millions might, 
within a few months, be discharged by 
1 joan at not exceeding five per cent 
iedcemable in the years 1829 and 1830, 

By this operation, asim of nearly 
naif a million of dollars may be saved 
o the nation; and the discharge of the 
waole thirty-one millions within the 

ur years, may be greatly facilitated, 
if pot wholly accomp}ished, 

By an act of Congress of Sd March 
i825, a luau, lor the purposes now re- 
erred to, or a subscription to stock, 
was authorized, at ay interest not cx- 
ceeding four and a half per cent. Bur 
at (hat time so large a portion of the 
fluatine c pital of the 
sorbed in commercial 
od so little was left for investment iv 
the stocks, that the measure was bu! 
partially successful. At the last ses- 
sion of Congress, the condition of the 
iunds was still uspropitions to the mea. 
sure; but the change so soon afterwerds 
occurred, that, had the authority exist 
ted to redeem the nine millions now 
redeemable by an exchange of stocks, 

raluan at five per cent, it is morally 
certain that it might have been effected 
and with it a yearly saving of ninety 
thousand dollars With regard to the 
collection of the revenue of ime. 
post, certain occurrences have, within 
the last year, been disclosed in one or 
two of our principal ports, which enga- 
ged the attention of Congress at their 
iast seesion, and may hereafter require 
further ccnsideration. Until within a 
very few years, the execution of the 
laws for raising the revenue, like that 
ofallour other laws, has been ensured 
more by the mora! sense of the com- 
munity, than by the rigours of a jealous 
precaution, or by penal sanctions Cone 
fiding -in the exemplary punctuality 
and unsullied integ) ity of our imports 
ing merchants, a gradual relaxation 
from the provisions of the collection 
laws; a close adherence to which would 
have caused inconvenience and «xperse 
to them, had long become habitual ; 
and indulgences had been extended 
universally, becouse tiey had never 
been abused. It may be worthy of 
yeur serious consideration, whether 
sume fature legislative provision may 
not be necessary to vome in acd of 
this state of uaguaided security, 

From the reports herewith commu 
nicated of the Sccretarius of War & 

f the Navy, with tiaty doe 
cuments annexed to them, wil be dis. 

wvered the present condition and ads 
ministration of our Military Estab ish 

ment on the land and the seas Th 
Vemy having un- 
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he late Preside.t of the UnitedStates 
sod the Senate, with regard to the 
construction of the act of Convress of 
2d March, 1821, to reduce and fix th 
Military Pesce Establishment of the 
United States, it remains hithcrto s: 
far without execution, that no Colon 
elhas been appointed to command 
one of the Regiments of Artillery. A 
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Operation-of abundant or of unfruitful 
#asons, the regulations of foreign go- 


supplement or explanatory act of the 
Legislature appears to be the only ex- 


pedient practicable for rem ving the 
tifheniy of this appotntm: 5°. 

in a@ period of profound pesce, the 
conduct of the mere militery extablish- 
ment forms but a very inconsitlerable 
portion of the duties devcivioy upon 
the adminiscration of the Department 
of War. It will be seen by the re- 
turns from the subordinate departments 
vi the Army, that every brauch of 
the service is marked with order. gu- 
larity, and discipline. Tha from the 
Commanding General through all the 
gradations of superintendevce, the of- 
ficers feel themselyes to have been ci- 
uzens before they were soldiers, and 
that the glory of a republican army 
Must consist in the spirit of freedom 
by which itis animated, and of paiin- 
tism by which it isimpeled, tt may 
be confidently stated, that the «murei 
character of the Army ig in a state of 
continual improvement, and that ali the 
arrangements for the disposal of its 
parts have a constant reference to that 
end, 

But to the War Department are 
attributed other duties, having relation 
to a future possible condition of war, 
but being purely defensive, and in 
their tendency contributing rather to 
the security and permanency of peace: 
The erection of the fortifications pro- 
vided for by Congress and adapted to 
secure our shores from hostile invasion: 
The distribution of the fund of public 
gratitude and justice to the pensioners 
of the Revolutionary war: The main- 
tainance of our rejations of peace and 
of protection with the Indian tribes :- 
And the internal 
curveys for the location ef Roads and 
Canals, which during the last three 
sessions of Congress have engaged so 
uuch of their attention, and may en- 
gross so large a share of their future 
nenefactions to our country. 

By the act of the S0th of April, 
1824, suggested and approved by my 
predecessor, the sum of thirty thou- 
sand dojlars was appropriated for the 

surpose of causing to be made the ne- 
cessary surveys, plans, and estimates, 
tthe routes of such roads and canals 
as the Presidentof the United States 
might deem of national importance iu 
+ commercial or military point of 
view, or necessary fur the transporta- 
tion of the prblic mail—the surveys, 
plans, and estimates, for each when 
completed, to be laid before Congress, 

In execution of this act, a board olf 
Engineers was immediately instituted, 
and has been since most assiduously & 
constautly occupied in carrying it into 

ffect. The first object to which their 
iabors were directed, by order of the 
iate President, was the examinatiun of 
the country between the tide waters of 
‘he Potomac, the Ohio, and Lake Erie, 
Lo ascertain the practicability of a com- 
munication between them, to designate 
the most suitable route for the same 
and to form plans aid estimates in dc « 
tail of the expense of execution, 

On the 31 of February, 1825, they 
made their first report, which was im- 
mediately communicated to Congress, 
and in which they declared that, having 
maturely considered the circnmstances 
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observe! by skew personally, and eare- 
fully studied the results of such of the 
preliminary surveys as were then com- 
pleted, they were decidedly of opinion 
that the Communication was practica- 
hle. 

At the last session of Congress, br - 
fore the Board of Engineers were en- 
abled to make up their second report 
containing a general plan, and prepar- 
atory estimate for the work, the com 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
upon Roads and Canals, closed the 
session With @ report expressing a 
hope that the plan and estimate of the 
Joard of Mngiveers might at this time 
be prepared, and that the subject be 
referred to the early and favorable 
consideration of Congress at their pre 
septsession. Thai expected Report of 
the Board of Engineers is prepared, 
aud will forthwith be laid before you. 

Under the resolution of Congress, 
authorising the Secretary of War +o 
have prepared a complete system o} 
Cavaiiy Vactics of the U States, to be 
reported to Congress at the present ses 
{ distiug uished Officers 
# the Army, and of the Militic, has 
vec convened, whose Report will be 
ubnitted to you, with that of the Se- 
reiacy of War The occasion 
ihought tavuurable for consuiting the 
board, aided by the results of a 
correspondence with the Governors of 
the several States aud Territories, and 
other citizens of antelliyence and ex- 
upon the acknowleded de- 
ective condiiion of our Militia system, 
aid up op the noprovements of which 
The report of the 
Board upon this subject is also sub- 
mitted lor your consideration. 

in the e:tiniaies of appropriations for 
the ensuing year, upward of five mil- 
trons of dollars will be submitted fo 
the expenditures to be paid from the 
Department of War. Less than two 
fifths of this will be applicable to th: 
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maintenance atid support of the army. 
A million anda half in the form of 


| Pensions, goes as a scarcely adequate 
trelyte ioihe s€. vices and sacrifices of 
siuimer aye, aml a More than equal 
Sula, invested in fortifications or for the 
preparations of internal improvement, 
provides tur the quiet, the comfort, 
aid the bappier exustenee of the ages 
to come, The appropriations to ‘in- 
demuify those unfortunate remnants of 
another race, unable alike to share in 
the enjoyments, and to exist in the pre- 
sence of civilization, though swelling 
in recent years toa magnituce burden. 
some to the treasury, are gencrally not 
Without their equivalents, in profitable 
value, or serve to discharge the Union 
from engagements more burdensome 
than debt, 

In like manner, the estimate of ap- 
propriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment will present an aggregate sum 
of upwards of three millions of dol- 
lars. About one-half of these howev- 
er, cover the current expendiiures of 
the Navy in actual service, and one 
half constitutes a fund of national 
property, the pledge of our future glo- 
ry and defence. It was scaicely one 
short year after the close of the late 
war, and when the burden of its ex- 
penses and charges was weighing 
heaviest upon the country, that Con- 
gress, by the act of 29th April, 1816. 
appropriated one million of dollars 
annually, for eight years, to the gra- 
dual inciease of the Navy. At asub- 
sequent period, this annual appropri- 
ation was reduced to half a million 
for six years, of which the present 
year is the last. A yet more recent 
appropriation the last two years for 
building ten Sloops of War, has near- 
ly restored the original appropriation 
of 1816, of a million for every year. 
Che resultis before ts all, We have 
twelve Jine-of-battle Ships, twenty 
Frigates, and Sloops of War in pro- 
portion ; which, with a few months 
of preparation, may present a line of 
floating fortificatious along the whole 
range of our coast, ready to meet any 
invader who might attempt to set 
foot upon our shores: Combining with 
a system of fortifications upon the 
shores themselves, commenced abou! 
the same time under the auspices of 
my immediate predecessor, and hith- 
erto systematically pursued, it bas 
placed in our possession the most ef 
fective sinews of war, and has left us 
at once an example and a lesson, trom 
which our own duties may be ister- 
red ‘Lhe gradual increase of the N 
vy was the principle of which the act 
uf 29th April, 1816, was the first de- 
velopement, It was the introduction 
fa system to act upon the charac- 
ter and history of our country for an 
indefinite series of ages. It was a 
declaration of that Congress to thei: 
constituents and to posterity, that it 
was the destiny and the duty of thes: 
Contederated States, to become, in 
regular process of ture, and by no 
petty advances, a great Naval Power, 
that which they proposed to accom- 
plish in eight years, is rather to be 
considered as the measure of their 
means, than the limitation of their de- 
sign. They looked forward for a term 
of years sufficient for the accomplish- 
ment of adefinite portion of their 
purpose; and they left to their succes- 
sors to fill up the canvass of which 
they had traced the large and pro- 
phetic outline. The ships of the line, 
and frigates, which they had in con- 
templation; willbe shortly completed 
The time which they had all allotted 
for the accomplishment of tiie work 
hes moré then elapsed. It reimains 
for your consideration how their suc- 
cessors may contribute their portion 
of toil and of treasure for the bevefit 
of the succeeding age, in the gradual} 
increase of our Navy. ‘There is, per- 
haps, no part of the exercise of ihe 
Constitutional Powers of the Federal 
Government, which has given more 
general satisfaction tothe People of 
the Union, than this. The sysiem 
has not been thus vigourously intro- 
duced, and hitherto sustained, to be 
now departed from, or abandoned. 
In continuing to provide fortre gra- 
dual increase of the Navy, it may not 
be necrssary or expedient to add for 
the presentaby more to the number 
of ou: ships; but should you deemit 
advis-ble to continue the yearly ap 
propriation of half a millian to the 
same objects, it may be profitably ex- 
pended, in providiog a supply of tim- 
ber to be seasoned, and other materi 
sls for future use, in the consiruction 
of docks, or in laying the foundations 
of a School for Naval Education, as 
to the wisdom of Congress either of 
those measures may appear to claim 
the preference. 

Of the smali portions of this Navy 
engaged in actual service during the 
peace, squadrons have continued to be 
maintained in the Pacific Ocean,in the 
West India seas, and in the Mediter 
ranean; to which has been added u 
small armament, to cruise on the 
Eastern Coast of S. America. Inall 
they bave afforded protection to ou: 
commerce, have contributed to make 
our coyptry advantageously known to 
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foreigu nations, have honotrably em- 
ployed multitudes of our seamen in the 
service of their country, and have en- 
ured numbers of youths of the rising 
generatiun to lives of manly hardi. 
hood & of nautical experience & skill. 
the piracies with which the West 
india Seas were for several years in- 
tested, have been totally Suppressed. 
But, in the Mediterranean, they have 
increased in @ manner afflictive to o- 
ther nations, and but for the continual 
presence of our quadron, would pro- 
vably have been distressing to our own 
tbe war which has unforiunately bro- 
sen oul between the Republic of Ba- 
eos Ayree aod the Brazthan Govern- 
MED NAS PIVED rye lo very Breat inre- 
pUlarities among the Naval Officers 
fue totter, Dy Whow prig- ples iv relation 
ty UiuChadges, aud lv neural bavigution,bave 
veel U vugul lurwaid, lo Wiheh we cauudt 
subeciibe, aud Winch uur owo Commanders 
ave loud it uecessury lo resist, Frum the 
ieeu yy Uisposiivnw towaid: the United 
States cuusluitiy Galifesied by the Luaper- 
vi ul BiaZu, wud We very useful aud Irteud? 

Cummerciai intercuursd Vetween ime Us 
olales aud Lis doimuions, we Lave reason to 
veleve that the just reparatios dewmanaed for 
UG 1) juries Sustalued OY severul of our cili- 
20s liom some of lus officers, will not be 
withueid. abstracts from the recent dex 
yatches of the Commaoders of our severat 
Guadrous are communicated with the Re- 
port ul the decretary of the Navy w Cuu- 
gress 

4 Report from the Postmaster Geseral is 
ikewise Commuaicated, presenting 1a a bigh- 
ly Sauustaclory manner the reguit of a vigor- 
vous, edlicieut, and economical administration 
vf that Departmeut. The reveaue of the 
vilice, even of the year inciuding the fatter 
lialf of 1824, and the first balf of 1825, had 
exc €eded ils expeudiiures Dy a sum of more 
(nan forty-five thousand dollars, That of the 
succeeding year bas been still more produc- 
uve. The imerease of ihe receipts, io the 
year preceding the first of July last, over 
thatof the year veiore, exceeds oue hundred 
and thirty-six thousand duilars, and te ex- 
cess ol ne receipts over the expenditures of 
ine year has swoilen trom forty-five thousand 
to nearly eighty-Wousana dollars. During 
ine same period, cuntracts for additional 
Wabsportauiou of the mail, ip slages, for a- 
ooul two buodred and saxty thousaud wiles. 
have been made, and for seventy thousand 
ules, annually, oo horseback, Seven hun- 
dred and fourteen wew Pust Offices have 
veen established within the year; uod thein- 
crease of revenue within the ast three years, 
us weil as the augmentation of the transpor- 
tation by mail, is more than equal to the 
wuole amount of receipts,&of mail convey- 
ance, alihe Commencement of the preseat 
ceutury,wheo the seat of tneGenerai Govern- 
acul Was removed to this place. Wheo we 
reect that the objects effected by the trans- 
portation of the mail are among the choicest 
cuuilorts and enjoymenuts of social life, i. ts 
pleasing lo observe, that the dissemination 
of then to every corney of our country has 
vulstripped in their ipcreaye even the rapid 
march of our population, 

By the Treaties with France and Spain, 
respectively ceding Louisiana and the Flori- 
das to the Uusted States, provision Was made 
for the securily of laud Uties derived from 
the Governments of those cations Some 
progress has been made, uuder the authority 
of various Acis of Congress, in the ascertair~ 
ment and establishment of those titles: but 
ciaims to Very ‘asge extent rewain unad juste 
ed. The public faith, ao less than the just 
rights of individuals, and the interest of We 
community itseif, appears to require further 
provision for the speedy settiement of these 
ciaims, whieh | therefore recommend to the 
care and attention of the Legislature. 

lo conformity with the provisions of the’ 
act of 20th May last, to provide for erecting 
a Penitentiary in the Deirict of Columbia, 
aud for other purposes, tree Commissioners 
were appointed to select a site for the erec- 
tiop of a Penitentiary for the District, and 
also a site in the county of Alexandria for 
a county Jail: both of which objects have 
been eflected. The building of the Peniten- 

vy has been commenced, &is in such a de: 
gree Of furwardness as to promise that it 
will be compieted before the meeting of the 
next Congress. This consideration points 
to the expediency of maturing, at the pre- 
sent session, a system for the regulation and 
goveroment of the penitentiary, aud of de- 
fining the class of offences which shall be 
punishable by confinement in this edifice. 

lu clusing this communication, I trust that 
it will notbe deemed inappropriate to the 
occasion and purposes upon which we are 
here assembled. to indulge a momentary re- 
trospect, combining, in a single glance, the 
period of our origin as a National Confeder- 
ation with that uf our present existence, at 
the precise inicrval of half a century from 
each other. Sinee your last meeting at this 
place, the Filueth Aoniversary of the day 
when our Independence was declared, has 

beeo celebrated throughout our land; and on 
|thatday, when every teart was bounding 
with joy, and every voice was tuned to gra- 
| ‘ulation, amid the blessings of Freedom and 
| Independence, which the sires of a former 
| »ge had handed down to their children, two 
jof the principal actors io that solemn scene, 
the hand that penped the ever-memorable 
| Declaration,angd the voice that sustained i tt 
; debate, were, by one summons, at the dis- 
tance of seven huodred miles from each 
| uther, ealled before the Judge of ail, to ac- 
count for (beir deeds dove upod earth. They 
departed cheered by the benedictions of their 
country, to whom they left the inberitance of 
their fame, & the memory of their bright ex- 
ample. If we turn ovr thoughts te the condi- 
tion of their country,in the contrast of the first 
and last day of that balf century, how res- 
plendent and sublime is the transition from 
gloom to glory! Then, glancing through the 
same lapse of time, in the coadition of the 
individyals, we see the first day marked with 
the fulness and vigor-of youth, in the pledge 
of their lives, their fortunes.and their sacred 
honour, to the cause of freedom and of mao- 
kind. And on the last, extended on the 
bed of desth, with but sense and sensibility 
left to breathe a last aspiration to Heaven of 
blessing upon their country; may we not 





of transition from gloom to glory; and that 
while their mortal vestments were sinking 


ed spirits were ascending to the 
their God! JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
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humbly hope that to them,too, it was'a pledge’ 


into the elod of the valley, their emancipat- 
bosom of 
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From Boyse'’s Poems. 
PROVIDENCE. 
ty Cause! ,tis thy preserving care, 
That thy works forever fresh and fair; 
The Sun, from thy superior radiance bright? 
Eternal sheds his delegated light? 
Sends to his sister orb inferior day, 
Aad paiate the silver Moon's alternate ray; 
Thy hand the waste of eating time renews. 
Thou shed’st the tepid morning’s balmy dews: 
When raging winds the blacken'd deep deform, 
Thy Spirit rides com:nissioned tn the storm; 
Bits at thy will the slackening tempest cease, 
While the calm ocean smooths its ruffled fice; 
Whea lightaings through the air tremendous fly 
Or the blue plague is loosened to destroy, 
Thy hand directs, or turns aside the stroke; 
Thy word the fiend’s commission can revoke; 
When subierrageous fires the surface heave, 
And towns are buried in the yawaing grave; 
Thon sufferest not the mischief to prevail; 
Thy sovereign touch the recent won id can heal. 
To Z-mbla’s rock thou send’st the cheerful gleam, 
O’er Lybia’s sand thou pourest the cooling stream; 
Thy, hand prepared the universal food; 
Gracious to Noah give the timely sign, 
To save a remnant from the wrath divine! 
One shining waste the globe terrestrial lay 
And the Ark heaved along the troubled sea; 
Thou badest the deep the ancient bed explore, 
The clouds the watery deluge poured no more! 
‘The skies were cleared —the mountains’ tops were 
seen 
The dove pacific brought the Olive green, 
© Ararat the happy patriarch tost, 
Found the recovered world his hopes had lost; 
There his fond eyes reviewed the pleasing scene, 
The éarth all verdant, and the air serene 
lts precious freight the guardian ark displayed, 
While Noah grateful adoration paid! 
Beholdiog in the many tinctured bow, 
‘he promise of a safer world below. 
When wild amoition rear’d its impious head, 
And rising Babel Heaven with pride survey-d, 
Thy word the mighty labour could confound, 
And leave the mass to moulder with the ground, 
From thee all human actions take their springs 
Che rise of empires and the fail of kings: 
See the vast theatre of time displayed, 
While oter the scene succeeding heroes tread! 
With pomp the shining images succeed, 
What leaders triumph! and what monarchs bleed! 
Perform the paris thy providence assigned, 
Their pride. their passions to thy end inclined: 
A while they glitter in the face of day, 
‘Then at thy ood the phantoms piss away; 
No trace is left of all the busy scene, 
But that Remembrance says—TZhe things have 
deen. 
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DR. WYLIE’S ADDRESS. 

Tn the Reporter of the 4th inst. we find an Ad- 
dress delivered by President Ww viie, at the late 
commencement of Graduates in Washington Col- 
lege, published at their request. As it contains 
many just and importam sentiments, expressed 
with precision and force, we find a pleasure in 
making an extract for the perusal of our readers. 

In the introduction, Presideat W. remarks, that 
he and those who have been associated with him 
asinstructers im this Institution, are conscious 
that they have emerted their best »forts for the im- 
prove nent of the Students, and offéred up many 
prayers to Heaven in their behalf; and were they 
ass¢@red that their prayers have been heard, they 
coull, without concern, contemplate these young 
men taking their leave—confident of their happi- 
ness in this world and that which is to come.—He 
then proceeds ag follows: 

“It is delightful to indulge these expectations 
re-pecting those so dear to us—and we will in- 

dulge them. But, that they be reslized will depend, 
unler God, chiefly upon yourselves. The power, 
with which, in this resect, you are intrusted in- 
volves a responsibility which is énongh to make 
the most thoughtless tremble—a power and a_ re- 
sponsibility which have been greatly increased by 
your education. , 

‘Nor is it on your own account, merely, that you 
onrht to be concerned, but on that of the public. 
You need not be told that every well educated 
member of the community is under obligations of 
the highest kind, to promote the general good, as 
the enoloyments for which such an education 
qualifies him are more intimately connected with 
the welfare of society than those of men in the or- 
dinary walks of life. No station in life, indeed, is 
so low that the person who fills it may not exert 
an influence, directly and almost immediately, up- 
on the highest, as well as, indirectly, upon the 
great mass ofthe community. The truth of this 
‘is every where, and often painfully experienced ir 
this country; where scarcely an individual can be 
found in any of the more important stations in life, 
whose duties and consequently usefulness, as well 
as comfort, are not injured by the want of proper 
persons to conduct the lower departments of indus- 
try. Those offices which require mental exertion 
can never be discharged ina manner creditable to 

the individual or profitable to the public, unless 
there he others to relieve him from the burden of 
bodily toil and domestic care. Hence, the day la- 
bourer becomes necessary tothe farmer, the men- 
i t to the judge, the servant to the philosopher. So 
that if those who occupy the humble grade of ser- 
vants in the community could be brought under 
the influence of moral and religious p:inciple— 
could he brought simply to follow the directions 
which the Bible gives to persons in their condition, 
ap extensive and incalculable benefit would redound 
to the entire community. 
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| “As we ascend higher in the gradation of social 
ife, the intluence of intelligence anc virtue in pre- 
moting the general good becomes still more appa- 
reat. The honest farmer or mechanic who is he- 
ver seen about the resorts of the vain and the vi- 
cious, who stays at home and minds his business 
and permits other people to mind theirs, will Gad 
his comfurts multi Jy around him from year to 
year. His affairs will be distinguished by neatness 
and order. Every thing around him will wear the 
«spect of improvement. Charity, contentment and 
peace will make their abode in his family circle. 
His seighbours will enjoy the benefit of his good 
example& learn from it the way tojhappiness. The 
value of such # man in the humble sphere o: life 
in which he moves is not easily computed. 

“Bat still, the good he may do is small compar- 
ed with what ove called to fulfil the more impor- 
tant duties of a public station has it in his power 
to effect. The enlightened legislator may exert 
in influence which shall benefit a whole nation.—- 
Che philosopher and statesman, who cen see re- 
note consequences in their first principles, aad 
who unites in hig character the qualifications of 
jiierature and science with thase of patriotism and 
religion, may advance the dignity and happiness 
of the whole civilized world. Che minister of re- 
ligion, who from week to week illustrates, incul- 
cates and exemolifies taosg lessons of wisdom and 
piety which the word of God contains, wail: he 
subserves most effectually the cause of order and 
good government im the preseat life, msy be, in 
che hand of God, the happy instrument of prepar- 
ing & training maltitudes for ‘glory & itm ortah- 
ty.” Nor does he render aa unimpp ortant service 
‘to mankind who employs the skill which he los 
i-rived from science and the experiesce of pst 
sgec in alleviating the intensity, shortening the 
duration, and contracting the rayge of bodily dis. 
ease; nor he, who explores the depths and intrica- 
cies ofsjurisprudence, that he may apply its max- 
ims to the administration of justice in cases ot 
controversy between man and man, Nor must | 
sass by, without honourable mention, that public 
- aployment, which has for its objects the training 
of youth to habits of diligence and virtue, and in- 
stilling into their minds the principles of science 
ind religion—an employment, which, if discharg- 
ed with zeal and ability, would do more for advan- 
cing the best interests of socizty than all other 
neans, except tne instututions of Christianity, that 
have ever deem employed for that purpose. 

“In some one or other of these spheres of pub- 
lic usefulness, my young friends, you will be ex 
pected to act. For leaving out of view, at present, 
the reasonable expectations of your friends and a 
prudent regard to your own interests, my present 
purpose allows me only to say, that your country 
lemunds it. 

“On this subject the following positions cannot 
be disputed: First, that a hberal education is, in 
all ordinary cases, necessary to qualify men for any 
of those spheres of public usefulness which have 
just been mentioned. I say, in all ordinary cases, 
fur men gifted by nature with rare and extraordi- 
nary talents, may acquire the requisite qualifica- 
tions, without the assistance of a public seminary 
of learning. But such men constiiute the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Secondly, that a sufficient num- 
ber of well educated men has never yet been pro- 
fucedin our country to answer the public de- 
mand, 3dly, that the public will always,other things 
veing equal, preter such men to all others. This 
last I know has beer disputed. It has been alleg- 
ed asa matter of complaint against the people ge- 
nerally, and against the good people of this com- 
monwealth ia particular, that they have evinced a 
determination to exclude out of public life, as far 
as possible, all who have enjoyed the advantages of 
a liberal education, ‘This complaint; as it comes 
directly in my way, it may be worth while to exa- 
mine a little. I say then that the conduct of the 
people, which has given rise to this complaint, so 
far as the complaint is founded on facts, is capae} 
ble of the easiest and most complete vindication.- 
But Lask, is it, generally speaking, founded on 
facts? For that it may have been so in some very 
few instances, aud within a very limited extent, it 
is not necessary for me to deny; nor do I think it 
worth while to inquire. In looking over the his- 
tory of our general government, can we find any 
ground forthe allegation! Were not the distin- 
guished actors in our revolution men of liveral ed- 
ucation? \Vas there a single individual in public 
life, through that glorious and memorable period, 
who did not rank among the foremost of his com 
patriots for cultivated talent?) Were not men of 
this character, almost exclusively, selected by their 
countrymen to perform the critical task of framing 
constitutions for the several states, and of settling 
the principles of the general confederation? Were 
svt the heroes of the army and navy, generally 
speaking, men of education? Was not the man 
respecung whom: the saying that he was “first jo 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
counirymen,’’ has passed into a proverb—was not 
he aman not only great by nature, but by the pos- 
session of all those virtues which could result from 
a mind and body disciplined and trained in the 
best arts anc opportunities that his extraordinary 
weatth could procure?” 

After pursuing this point to some length, and 
subjoining semarks on other things connected with 
it, President Wylte concludes his address with 
suitable advice to the eraduates. 

—_—=— > 
FIRE FROM ASHES. 

The following explanation of the cause of so ma- 
ny accidents resultiog from ashes being placed in 
wooden vessels, is by professor Sinith, of New Ha- 
ven, Coon. and contains information which should 
be generally ditfused. 

Perhaps there are few people who are acquainted 
with the frct, that ushes made by burning hard 
wood, such as oak, walnut, maple, &c. in a fire 
plaee, and taken up dry, are capable of producing 
spontaneous Combustion, simply by receiving a de- 
zree of moisture, or by coming in contact with a 
vet board or stave, or being exposed to a very 
jamp atmosphere. It is generally believed when 
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fire is kindled by ashes, that it is caused by coal 
being put away with the ashes while on fire: but 
this is a mistake. The coals, if they were on fire, 
when buried in ashes aad excluded from atmos-~ 
pheric air, would soon be extinguished, or if they 
weve not, they could not kindle a fire when ‘he sii 
was excluded. [he spontaneous comoustion ot 
ashes proceeds from a very different principle. 

Hard wood ashes when first made, and waile they 
are kept dry, contain a@ metal called potassium, 
which 18 the basis of potash. This metal is very 
combustible, and has so strong an affiiicy or at- 
traction to oxygen, the supporter and cause of 
combustion, that it takes the oxygeu from the wa- 
ter the moment it touches it, and burns witha vi- 
vid flame, and the product of this combustion ts 
potash, that is, potash is potassium saturated with 
oxygen, or what may be called tne oxyd: of potas- 
sium. It should be moticed too, that water isa 
compound of oxygen and bydeogen, and that when 
the potassium comes in contact wui water, it takes 
the oxy en from it, and the hydrozea bein, set 
free increases the combustion. The si nple ex- 
planation is this: dry ashes when first burn’, con- 
tain in them a metallic substance whicn is highly 
inflammable, and which is set on bre by moisture, 
Quick lime and water produce heat sufficient in 
some instances to set a hoard on fire, but ashes and 
water produce a much more intense heat. In ad- 
ding water to lime, much heat is evolved, but no 
real combustion is produced, but 1m adding water 
to ashes there is a real combustion of the meta 
contained in the ashes ; the metal Leing a combus- 
tible substance requiring nothing but ihe oxygen 
of the water to set it on fire. 
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THE HEART, 

It has ever been supposed that the heart was the 
most vital part of aman, and that a wound how- 
over trivial, received in it would produce instan- 
taneous death, 

M. Larrey, the well known French surgeon, 
lately presented to the Academy of Medicine in 
Parts, the heart of a man, who, io a fit of derange- 
nent, produced by grief, stabbed himself with « 
watchmaker‘s file. After having penetrated seve- 
ral inches, the instrument broke off level with the 
skin. The unhappy being was conveyed toa hos 
pital, where it was determined no operations could 
be attempted. He survived for twenty one days, 
io bat lictle pain, and without feeling any dificully 
in changing his position, On opening the vody, i! 
was seen with surprise that the file had not only 
pierced the pericardiam, and one of the coats of the 
heart, bui that entering this organ three touches 
from the point, it had passed obliquely, from the 
left to theright, and from the lower to the higher 
part, crossing the left cavity, the middle membrane, 
wid the right cavity. 

——e 

So.vent ror Purry.-1l'o move panes of old glas: 
from sashes, spread, with a small brush, a little ni 
tric or muriatic acid over the putty, and it wil! 
soon become soft, and can be removed without in- 
jury to the glass or frame, 

ee 

It is positively asserted, that the French govern- 
ment has decisively resisted the claims of the Uni 
ted States for indemnity, for unlawful acts com- 
mitted during the reign of Napoleon. It is presuim- 
ed that the claims will not be reliuquished. 
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PITTSBURGH. 


Pennsylvania. Ontario bank at Utica 
Bank U.S. & Br. do. 
Philadelphia bunks 
Bank of Pittsburgh 
Easton 
Gero.antown pa 
“Montgomery ca. per 
West Chester pari 
Farmer’s bank, Lanoaster par 
Harrisburgh par 
Bucks county par 
Lancaster bank, 4 
Bro vnsville 

Northampton 

Swutara 


do 
atCavandaigua do 
Georgia. 
tate hanks, gen. g5& up. 44 
Maryland 
Baltimore city banks par 
City oank of Baltimore 2 
iGeorge’s County - 4 
Asnapolis and bran. Easton 4 
Frederick co.Havre deGrace} 
Westminster 
Hagerstown 
Williams 
ew Jersey. 

York bank State bank at N.Brunawick 
Chambersburgh Trenton bank 
Greeisbur New Brunswick bank 
ernie } Mount Holiy 
Susquehanna Bridge Co. Cawden 
Farmer's bank of Reading 1 Cumberland 
Pittsburgh city bills ig Newark Insurance: 
Ohio. State bank at Morris 
Bank of Steubenville do. at Elizabethtown 


Sussex 
F. & M.bank of Steubenville 4 
Mount Pleasant i Patter — 
Western Reserve do. Sea of B ; aware. 
St. Clairsville 14 Bank « elaware 
Bank of Chillicothe do. Wilmington & branches 
Lance: ster do. Commercial bank, Je). 
Maristta do, Farmer’s bank of Dei. 
Columbus 14 Branch at New Castle 
Portsmouth 124 do. at Wilmington 
Indiaga. i do. at Georgetown par 
F and M. bank, Medison tay District of Columbia 
Brancn at Lawrenceburgh $0 em — : 
chy P pion bank, O. 

Michigan Ter. . Bank of Potomac 4 
Baak of Michigan, Detroit § Bank of Alexandria 4 

North Carolina. 'Parmer’s nank, do. 4 
State bank and branches ‘GeorgetownI.& E. Co. 4 
95 and upwards 


m ‘ Virgina. 
South Carolina. ‘Richmond & bran $5 & up. 
Charleston, $5 & up. 


34 Bank of the Valley & bran. 
Khode-Island. iN. Western bank of Va. at 
Providence banks 2 Wheeling 
Washington bk. Westerly 2’ Connecticut. 
Phenix bank at do. 2N. Haven bk. 
N. Englan i Ctommercial bk. 2 Bridgeport 
ober R. 1. notes,generally 2 Middletown bank 
New York. Phenix bank at Hartford 
City banks ’ Massachusetis. 
Troy and Albany 2,Boston banks, §5 andup. 2 
Mohawk bk. at Schenagtada 2Springfield 
Newburgh do Hampshire bi, N. Hamptoa 
Orange County doSalem 2 
Catskill do; Worcester 


par 


par 


pa 





2 
Bank of Columbia, Hudson doOther Massachusetts notes 2 
4 


Middle District 
Auburn 
Geneva 
Cental k. at Cherry valley 4 


Vermont. 
¢ Burlington $s 
New Hampshire. 





Utica bank aud breaghes go] 2e2erally 
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A good man suffers evil and doth good. A gg 
tural man suffers good and doth evil. 
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Clergymen, 
net en 4 Reni { Fourtn,betweon\Vood & Market at 
tev. Francis iderron, D. D. Penn sireet. 
Kev. &. F. swili, Fourts, vetween Smituaeld and Grant @ 
tey. Joseph Stockton, Allegheny Town. 
Kev. overt Bruce, D. B. corner of 3d st & Cherry Alley. 
tev. John Black, D. 0. upper ead of Sevents street, 
Rev.John H. Hopkins, ope mile west, vo Beaver roay. 
Rev. Juseph Kerr, Allegheoy Towa. 
Post Master. 
Wilham Eichbaum, jun.Second,vetween Wood & Marke: ot, 
Editors of Newspapess. 
John M. Snowdeo, Mercury, Liderty,head of Wood sirret, 
D.& M. Maclean,Gazette, Fourth, vetwecen Market & Woou « 
J.C. And-ews, Statesman, Fourth, beiWoea Movket sag 
Perry sireets. 
oha Me@artand, & David B M’Lain, Allegheay Democrat, 
Wood between Filth aod Sisth streets, 
Puysicians. 
james Agnew, M. D. Second, between Martet and Ferry st} 
Dr. S. R. Holmes, Fifth, between Market aad Wood 5: 
Wiliam Chureb,M. D. 4th, between 'Voud & Swithtiotd 9 
James Speer, sl. D. -yurth, betweea Market & Wood .y 
Auoroeys at Law. 
Joha M‘Donald, Front, oetweeo Market and Ferry gtreets. 
Neville B. Craig, Diamond. 
Harmar Denny, lower end of Water street. 
Heary Baldwin, corner of Water sireet and Redoubt alleyt 
Koss Wilkins, corner of Fourth and Ferry streets. 
Robert Burke, Diamond. 
&. Pentland, Diamond. 
Aldermen. 
M. B. Lowrie, Diamond 
Joba M. Snowden, Liberty, at the bead of Wood streat 
Sherif. 
William Leckey, Diamond. 
Teachers. 
N. Ruggles Smith, Front, between Market Ferry streets. 
J.id. Fielding, Water, between Smithfel: aad Graat streetss 
James Dumars, Third, between Wool and Sinithfield 
V. B. M‘Gaheo, Smithfield, between 6th and 7th streets. 
Join M:‘Neviu, corner of Wood and Sixth street. 
Timothy Charles Davis, Grant, between ist. & 2nd. streets. 
Dry Goo! Merchants. 
Samuel Spencer, Market, bctween Fourth st. and Diamond. 
isaac Harris, corner of Market aod Fifth streets. 
5. Thompson & Co corner of Market and Fourth streets,| 
Wiiliam M’Candless, Market, between Third and Fourth st 
Johu Thompson, Market, between the Diamond & Feurth gt 
John Darragh, corner of Third and Market streets. 
George Faris, Market, between Third & Fourtt streets. 
Grocery Mercha).ts. 
M. Leech, Liberty, between Wood st. ‘< Strawberry alley? 
B. C. Sawyer, Wood, between Second and Third streets. 
Lowrie & Curtis, Wood, between Third and Fourth streets 
Bailey & Co. Liberty street. 
Mrs. Hodge, corner of Smithfield street and Virgin Alley. 
E. Hatch, Smithfieid, between Sixth and Seventh streets 
Choma: Fairman, corner of Third and Wood streets 
Druggists. 
Hannen and Son, Market, between Fifth and Liberty streefi 
Exchanger, 
N. Holmes, Market, between Second and Third street, 
Commission Merchants. 
Allen & Grant, Front, between Market and Wood streets. 
S. & A. Hart, Wood, between Front and Water streets. 
Freighters, 
Robert Beer, Third, between Wood and Market sts, 
A. Hart, Wood, between Water and Front sts. 
Shoe Merchant. ; 
Nicholas Griffith, Wood, between Third and Fourth stree(g 
Bookseller and Statiouer. 
R. Patterson, Diamond. ~ 
Book-Binders. 
Eichbaum, Johnson, & Carpenter, Market, between Second 
an¢ Third streets 
J-S. Sheldon, Diamond Alley, between Wood and Smithiel? 
streels. 
Engraver. 
Wm. Savery, second, between market and Wood streets. 
Cabine» Makers. 
William Alexander, Market, between Front and Second sts 
William Crawford, Fourth, between Wood a id Market sts, 
George G. Wright, 4th, between Wood & Smithfield street, 
Watch Maker. 
S. Robiason, Diamond Alley, between Wood st. & Diamond, 
Cloth Manufacturer. 
James Arthurs, head of Strawberry @iley. 
Soap and Candle Manutacturers. 
i. Jackson, Diamond. 
B. C. Sawyer, Wood, between Seoond and Third streets, 
Brush Maker. 


4 
William Blair, Wood, between Fifth and Sixth street, 


Shoe Makers. 
H. Childs, Wood, between Third and Fourth streets. 
Nicholas Magar, sixth, between Wood & Smithfield street, 
William Phillips, Wood, between Fourth str. & D. Alley # 
Philip Covert, Si. Clair, between Peon and Liberty streets. 
George M‘Clean, St. Clair, between Pena and Liverty sts- 
Tabor 4 Adderiy, Market, between Sth st. &the Diement 
Hatters. 
James Wilson, Market, between Third an | Fourth streeta 
M‘Kee and Graham, south-east side of the Diamond. 
Tailors. 
J. M‘Combs, Fourth, between Market and Ferry streets.' 
Jobn Torode, Market, between Second and Third street> 
George W. Bradiey, Market, between Front and 2d streets. 
David Kinkead, Wood, between 4th, st. ana Diamond Allefe 


;| Caleb Lee, Market, between Fourth street & the Diemond 


Saddlers 


r 
Hanson & Brice, corner of Market and Second streets. 


James Smith, Murket, betweea Fourth st. and the Diaaond 
Piumer & Co. curner of Thitd and Market streets. 
D yer. 
Thomas Hartley, Wood, betweeo Diamond ,Alley & Sth © 
Tinaner aad Coppersmith. 
John Sheriff, Market, between Third and Fourth streets 
Wagon Maker. 

Robert Davis, head of Liberty street. 

douse Carpenters. 
William Witty, upper evd of Penn stree’ 
{sarah Scott, Byardstown. 





Tavern Keeper. 


4 | Janves Speer, on the Allegheny, at the upper ‘ferrp. 


Blacksmith. 

eorge Gossin, two. miles east, Turnpike road. 
Viiliam Hartupie, Rolimg-mill alley. 
Livery-Stable, 


Gardener. 
Joho Cameron, corner of Penn and ——— streets. 
Barber. 

Wa. Sands, Third, between Market & Wood’ streets. 
Block Maker. 

Alexander Bughpell, Merbary, between Penn & Liberty si 
Stone Cutter. 

Thomas Fairman, upper end of Liberty street. 
Gate Keeper. 

George Denniston one mile on thesastera, tunrpixe rom 
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